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PREFACE 


(By Theodore Francis Green, Chairman, Special Committee To Study 
the Foreign Aid Program) 


The Special Committee To Study the Foreign Aid Program was 
created under the authority of Senate Resolution 285, agreed to July 
11, 1956. The committee is composed of all members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Senate Committee on Appropriations and the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Pursuant to the terms of the resolution, the special committee was 
instructed to make— 


exhaustive studies of the extent to which foreign assistance 
by the United States Government serves, can be made to serve, 
or does not serve, the national interest, to the end that such 
studies and recommendations based thereon may be available 
to the Senate in considering foreign aid policies for the future. 


Arrangements were made with 10 individuals to conduct surveys 
of foreign aid programs in different regions of the world. The indi- 
viduals concerned were asked to submit a report dealing with— 


the fundamental aims of American foreign policy in the area 
visited, the extent to which those aims are valid in terms of 
the national interest, the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of 
the foreign aid programs in advancing those aims, and the 
ways in which the interests of the United States might be 
promoted by changes in the programs now in progress or pro- 
posed for the future. 


Listed below are the regions of the world which were covered by 
the surveys and the individuals who undertook the assignments: 
1. Former Ambassador Norman Armour: Countries—Greece, 
Turkey, and Iran. 
2. Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong, editor of Foreign Affairs: 
Countries— Lebanon, Iraq, and Jordan. 
. Former Ambassador David K. E. Bruce: Countries—Peru, 
Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. 
. Former haabammader Jefferson Caffery: Countries—Portugal, 
Spain, France, Italy, and England. 
. Dr. John A. Hannah, president, Michigan State University: 
Countries— Korea, Japan, Formosa, and the Philippines. 
. Mr. William Randolph Hearst; Jr., president, Hearst Con- 
solidated Publications, Inc., and editor in chief of Hearst 
Newspapers: Countries—Norway, Denmark, and Western 
Germany. : 
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7. Mr. Clement Johnston, chairman of the board of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce: Countries—Burma, Thai- 
land, Cambodia, Indonesia, Laos, and Vietnam. 

8. Dr. Lewis Webster Jones, president, Rutgers University: 
Countries—Pakistan, India, Afghanistan, and Ceylon. 

9. Mr. James Minotto, former MSA Chief in Portugal: Coun- 
tries—Cuba, Haiti,, Dominican Republic, Venezuela, Pan- 
ama, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, and Mexico. 

10. Mr. Allan B. Kline, former president, American Farm Bureau 
Federation: Country— Yugoslavia. 

This report, the 10th of the survey reports to be submitted to the 
special committee, was prepared by Mr. Allan B. Kline, former presi- 
dent, American Farm Bureau Federation, who studied the foreign aid 
program in Yugoslavia. 

is is a report to the Special Committee To Study the Foreign Aid 

Program and does not necessarily reflect the views of the committee 
or of any of its members. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


To the Chairman and Members of the Special Committee to Study the 
Foreign Aid Program: 

Attached is a report on Yugoslavia. It states conclusions and 
recommendations, and in the briefest possible way the most important 
considerations back of these judgments. In this statement every 
effort has been made to exclude rather than to include, in order to 
give emphasis to things which seem to me to be important. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Auuan B. Kune. 
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l. INTRODUCTION 


The Government of Yugoslavia is a Communist government. Its 
philosophers are Communist ideologists. Josip Broz Tito is in full 
command. The whole fabric of thinking in control there is in contra- 
diction to our own philosophy of the appropriate relationship of 
government to people, and of people to their government. 

Our program in me oslavia is sizable. The population is something 
over 17 million. clusive of very large United States contributions 
to the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Agency for Yugo- 
slavia immediately postwar, and important private relief operations in 
the country, largely with United States Government resources, the 
United States assistance programs in Yugoslavia to date have totaled 
more than $1.5 billion. Continuation of expenditures certainly de- 
serves careful accounting of past programs and appraisal of any future 
ones on the basis of the most discriminating judgment of United States 
interests. The Yugoslavs direct their activities, vis-a-vis this country, 
according to their mterests as they see them. In the long run, we 
shall not only get along with them better, but serve our own pur- 
poses most effectively, if we deal with their government on the basis 
of what seems to us to bein our interests. And, let us not forget 
that we are dealing, as a government, with the Government of Yugo- 
slavia. We are not, in these programs, dealing as individual taxpayers 
here with individual citizens there. 


Il. Srratecic. Location or YUGOSLAVIA 


Its geographic location is strategic. Inserted here is an outline 
map so that this point can be seen as well as read. It takes only a 
genes: to see that on the east and northeast are Russian satellites, 

3ulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary, backed on the north by Gzecho- 
slovakia, and on the northeast by the Soviet Union. On the north- 
west is Austria, a power vacuum. On the southwest is Albania, a 
Communist-controlled country with close working relationships with 
Russia. 

Again, Yugoslavia has a long coast line on the Adriatic with free 
access to the Mediterranean. There are already reasonably good 
roads to ee a major seaport, which boasts a shipyard. This 
yard already produces 15,000-ton vessels and is currently being readied 
for the production of ships twice that size and better. 

Yugoslavia is a perfectly natural “next step’ for an expansionist 
Russia. All of this is but to reemphasize the statement already made. 
Their geographic location is strategic. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA Ss. 





Nediterranean Sea 


The Government of Yugoslavia has already been characterized in 
a few words. Internationally its situation is unique. In the current 
world struggle, it is “in between.” The physical location of the 
country has been, and continues to be, a most important cause of its 
international policies. 


Ill, Yueostav-Soviet Union RELATIONS 


Immediately after the war there was a complete accord with Russia. 
- fact, Tito was approved by Russia for the job of managing Yugo- 
slavia. 

The serious rift with Russia took place in 1948, at the time of the 
Berlin air lift. 1 visited Yugoslavia for a few days during 1950. 
At that time the Yugoslav people, with whom I talked, were freel 
discussing the evils of Stalin’s regime—were, in fact, at least as hars 
with it as most Americans. This break was made tenable by Ameri- 
can assistance. ‘The reasons will be clear later when we look at their 
economic situation. 
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Two years ago followed the “normalization” of relations with 
Russia. This was a recognition on the part of Yugoslavia of the 
advantages which it epuld achieve if it could gain favoritism and 
credits with Russia and her satellites, and at the same time make a 
deal with the West, and be assisted by the United States. 

At the moment her relations with Russia are strained. For this 
there seem to me to be three major reasons. The first is Yugoslavia’s 
insistence that she will not adhere to any bloc. This does not fit the 
ideas of the Russian Government for a worldwide Communist setup. 

The second difficulty between Russia and the Yugoslavs is their 
philosophy of “‘separate roads to socialism.” This again emphasizes 
nationalism as against a monolithic Russian-controlled Communist 
state. 

A third and very serious difficulty involves Russian loans. Subse- 
quent to the rapprochement, very large loans from Russia were 
negotiated on terms of interest and repayment most favorable to the 
Yugoslavs. Recently, these loans have been “postponed.” 

In my conversation with Tito, it became clear that Russia had set 
conditions for these credits that Yugoslavia was unwillm¢g to meet. 
While he did not name the conditions, they were probably not con- 
cerned with the business aspects of the loans. These loans were 
primarily capital loans for the building of a very large aluminum 
plant, and fertilizer and hydroelectric plants, as well as others. It 
is possible that the Russians felt free to make conditions which would 
not be acceptable because their own economy would have been em- 
barrassed had the agreements been carried out. However, this is 
only a guess. In any case, the loans are off and the Yugoslavs are 
very much irritated. 


IV, Yucostav-Unirep Srares RELATIONS 


The two most important aspects of Yugoslavia’s foreign relations 
concern its dealings with Russia and its dealings with the United 
States. The United States relations have reflected the same condi- 
tions described above, but with opposite effects. 

From the end of the war until the break in 1948 there was increasin 
skepticism in the United States with regard to the Government o 
Yugoslavia, This paralleled the growing recognition in our countr 
of the fact that the Russian dictatorship did intend to rule the world. 
It became increasingly clear to Americans that our way of life was 
threatened by this intention and it seemed that Yugoslavia was clearly 
part of the power of Russia. 

The break in 1948 made it seem possible that this situation could 
be altered to our advantage. From that time until now we have 

iven them, in total assistance from the American people, over $1.5 
Billion. Of this, some has been in military assistance. 

The seeming accord with Russia a couple of years ago raised grave 
doubts as to the future intentions of Yugoslavia. It, therefore, 
caused us to question the ultimate use of economic and military 
strength which they might develop as it related to the world struggle 
for freedom. 

Currently the prospects for solid gain to the cause of freedom from 
a se and independent Yugoslavia are very much improved 
indeed. 
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VY. Economic ConpiTions IN YUGOSLAVIA 


In order to appraise the prospects and make reasonable decisions 
with regard to our own interests, it is necessary to take a look at the 
economic sit:ation. Attached to this report (see appendix) is a 
brief statistical analysis prepared for me in our Embassy at Bel- 
grade. I shall here set down some of the most meaningful aspects 
of the current status. 

The economy of Yugoslavia is not viable at present. Their most 
difficult situation concerns food. The diet is basically a bread diet. 
It has been upgraded since before the war, but the upgrading involved 
primarily the substitution of wheat for corn. 

The prewar population of Yugoslavia was about 14 million. They 
claim to have lost 1 person out of 9. In spite of these losses, the 
present population is 17-odd million. 

Agriculture is unprogressive. Production now is only at the pre- 
war level. In addition, because of urbanization and hidhuttisiiea: 
tion, a much higher proportion live in cities. Except in very good 
years, they require imports approximately sufficient to feed the urban 
population. 

While there is recognition of the necessity for improving agriculture, 
the immediate outlook is not good. The Yugoslavs tried a thorough- 
going collectivization program and gave it up because it did not work. 
There is no question about their interest. Among major govern- 
mental officials, who spent considerable time in our interviews discuss- 
ing their plans for agriculture, were President Tito, Vice President 
Vukmanovic-Tempo, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs Koca 
Popovic, Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs Vladimir 
Velebit, member of the Federal Executive Council Slavo Komar, and 
several others. There is no question but that they understand the 
necessity. There is no question but that the agricultural resources 
are there. There is a grave question about their ability to get the 
job done—at least in the near fares 

The next question raised is, of course, whether they are able to 
export industrial products to pay for these necessary imports. The 
answer is “No.”’ They do have exports and they talk a great deal 
about them, but their balance of payments is still an unfavorable one. 
In 1956 they imported almost $200 million more than they exported, 
and for so small an economy this is a very large amount. 

Furthermore, this is not a new situation. Yugoslavia is already 
burdened with an outstanding foreign debt of approximately $300 
million. Some of the amounts outstanding on major loans and 
eredits are: 


Million 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. $53. 2 
The United Kingdom : : fet kL ecu, pita 51. 2 
Export-Import Bank. _- Jif il Gils & ryere wae : 48, 2 
Germany - -_-_- : 42. 6 


From the above situation, it is clear why they are so much interested 
inloans. The gist of the conversation on this point with Mr. Tito is in 
order. He mentioned their requirements for capital and stated that 
it was his opinion that the United States could well afford to furnish 
the capital. When asked what he considered to be our interests in 
aid to them, he gave the usual answer of “‘peace’’—to be sure, not in 
a word. They would like to have private capital. I explained to 
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him that our Government did not say to an individual or to a com- 
pany that it'should invest its money in the United States, or in some 
other country, but left them free to invest it where they thought 
it would do them the most good. I analyzed: the situation and 
pointed out that it did not seem possible that. any considerable private 
capital could move to Yugoslavia under present circumstances. 

Then I explained to him that when he proposed capital from the 
United States, and when it couldn’t move of its own accord, the dis- 
cussion was removed from a strictly economic one to a political one. 
Once it was in the political field, then in our country it was essential 
that the people believe that it was in their interest. I explained to 
him that neither the Ambassador, nor the President of the United 
States, nor the Secretary of State, nor all of them could invest money 
except as Congress appropriated it from taxes paid by our citizens. 
Further, I explained that Congress was, of necessity, sensitive to what 
the people considered to be their interests, and drew the conclusion 
that it should be obvious that any considerable movement of capital 
from our country to his, under these circumstances, would have to be 
based upon both countries being convinced that their interests were 
well served by such investment. 

To summarize the economic situation, the economy of Yugoslavia is 
not a going concern at the moment. Its weakest point is food pro- 
duction. It has an unfavorable balance of payments in foreign trade 
and already a very considerable foreign debt. They are intensely 
interested in new capital—in outside capital. Without assistance 
= United States they would have no choice but to go back to 

ussia, 





VI. Miuirary Posture or YUGOSLAVIA 


Certainly a word about the military is in order. Our military 
assistance personnel work under some handicaps in the country. It 
is their best opinion, and certainly it seems an altogether reasonable 
one, that Yugoslavia could not withstand any considerable military 
action mounted against them by Russia. 

They could furnish an effective delaying operation. They would 
finally retreat into the mountains, and from there could hold out for 
a long time and tie down a great many opposing troops. 


VII. Stasiniry or YucostaAv GOVERNMENT 


In any program of aid, the question of the stability of the govern- 
ment at home is important. There is discontent in Yugoslavia. 
There are various groups hard to hold together, but there is nothing 
at the moment to endanger the administration. 

The determination not to be part of the Russian bloc is real. There 
are many reasons for this conclusion. One is the possibility of trade 
with the West, and another is their very sincere hope of getting assist- 
ance from the United States. They may also believe that they can do 
better, insofar as Russia is concerned, by maintaining an independent 
position, if possible. Further, it seems to me entirely consistent with 
the personal interests of the people now in command in Yugoslavia. 
The major personalities would probably be removed as one result of 
close dependence on Russia. It would not come immediately but it 
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would seem inevitable in light of the fact that they have already 
caused the Russian government considerable embarrassment. 


VIII. RecommMenpatTions on Arp ProGRAMS 


Certain recommendations seem in order. Since the economy is 
not viable, and since their independence from the Russian bloc is 
essential to us as well as to them, we should continue economic aid 
based on our own interests as we see them. 

The defensive capabilities of Yugoslavia will be considerably 
improved by completing the promised military aid. The components 
involved would be useful for their purposes and consistent with our 
aims. They are not of such a nature as to be a threat to us in any case. 
Relations will be greatly improved if these commitments are fulfilled 
promptly. 

There has been a modest technical assistance program in Yugoslavia. 
We should give favorable consideration to this sort of aid. It has the 
ability to multiply results. It would seem to me profitable to make a 
modest shift in our aid in the direction of emphasis on this program. 

Our interests there must be considered primarily on the basis of our 
own defense. Continued military and economic aid must be con- 
ditioned on constant reappraisal of the United States interests. 


APPENDIX 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Economic data 
Weenies: os ec ccccusdecseeseese ae 17,700,000. 
Nt a eae oe ee ee eee 98,608 square miles. 
Gross national product (GNP) in 1955__.......--..- $5.2 billion. 
Per capita consumption in 1955___.._.__-.-------- $144, 
Defense expenditures, a percentage of GNP__.._--_-- 10 percent. 
Imports, in fiscal year 1956_-_.._.-.--...----..2. $486 million. 
Exports, in fiscal year 1956. .........---.<.------- $293 million. 
Gold and dollar reserves: 
Dita iil nanos oscncnkcnndranddcaenscus $29 million. 
eddies =o scaskntsodnauanaeeknsmenaial $57 million. 
Index of industrial production: 
MN a: sis chon sisci-cs 000 ihoeh iene cadehamaadan td leslie 55. 
Gs os rn cn wines x ged gute aan wali niaee DRA 100. 
WOO kas on eich n so ccecees wen nc mums maaan 138. 
Index or wholesale prices: 
Industry: 
te ee) ES ae ane 100. 
FOGG . nna lilnchdinnigtebaesnasaasdeanns 107. 
Agriculture: 
BN iiissh on sn 2 ses we engntiiatinin eel 100. 
RES dncanncnnwhtiiimneenmn meni 126. 


Mutual security economic assistance to Yugoslavia 
{In millions of dollars] 


Obligations 

Economic Technical 

aid exchange 
yb ) ae ee et ee SOR. OGied eset. 
I bon inc. ors sictitiniiteivnsnn an wos cing in tanielmaiemianaaa aaa ated ania 81.4 0.1 
EE SE Bien acwcimesinceunsaccesdeichmmbudaiennalbialeandamdaibibiadedanades 121.8 -6 
I niin nasicciccunenewencnneneseueninaenadeeeniaamaaadsiae 64.8 1.7 
EE BE cckecacnccwiacnecadccansien seleiae iene wauibeceouseniaevcns 43.5 I—_.8 
RE BE Rbtimenoksnscvenscos cooenappbemninvacingdaaeasanaamane 29.0 1.0 
Fee Es FORE FEE aw cccicwnccancituansstntichhtcienbinadatwaaaaenll 13.5 1.5 
Peatbenates total, Fume SD, WB ancciccnnc ciccsectinsvsasssniwioics inlet al 446.9 4.1 


! Includes $65 million emergency food relief assistance program in fiscal year 1957 administered by State. 
2 Reflects deobligations of $1.3 million and obligations of $0.5 million. 


Sale of surplus agricultural commodities under Public Law 480 
{In millions of dollars] 





Title I Title II 
(CCC prices) 
Fiscal year 1955__..-.-.- sieashlea ies sists w heetlec niditatil alsaateaias acai lcta cities 52.0 46.7 
Fiscal year 1956_...-.- ‘ sicienie ionic meaialeliadeeaammnlina antenatal nskacheaaeeien WEE Ida disecnuicaidns 
UE BE i ctiict nn ccenncnndacduanvaggand sash aadplenaseneenadaaD GEE Band cccustines 
OB wiisincndcdns catnnnsctiincniidsntceteanaanadaminaabida 221. 5 46.7 
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Use of mutual security counterpart and local currency sales proceeds (generated by 
programs through fiscal year 1956) 


[Millions of dollars] 
Total accu-| Approved 
mulations | for release 
(90 percent | (Oct. 30, 
account) 1956) 
Counterpart: 
NN ten cctidbsiecripornh dink datdde ss hoseddécnnwudsccac wate 128 128.2 
TTT... beled. acnnls dinate eae eeneineeedpueonsanoegnshone 33.0 29.0 
I RON ih ee as deeds bs AMER ls dian cncncsocduise-- 22.8 22.8 
"DOUrI, TERNODOTUREO. COG, , TOSCO... «inna ncn nnscenenccece--0cnes----- 20.0 20.0 
ee ai cenacndunndedebdsvedeiendiuencuscnusnctecces SEO beccuhbee de 
Fc nncwadtetth tintidedsincnceancocanesnncckiddtnbeblh ot Ledounod die 225. 3 200.0 
Sec. 550 sales proceeds: 
SPIO TOCUREIIIN 50h cairn iceecc asec cel cde cow ccScccwonccseceqecbacs OME la caeenesomtrns 
Kopar Buje community development.._...........-....-----------.--.--.--- 20.0 20.0 
Zagreb Ljubljana Highway-..........- pebbkimecndetiuivhupendquneheiiids Ait 10.0 10.0 
ki a a aa ie enc B en em ccininal che annihinndiniamibienintaepegn 35.0 30.0 
Sec. 402 sales proceeds: bey esata “4 
nn nn nnn oe ncuncecsocseseeiininnterenan Th DO Tascocediand- 
Ey IN os ca cccnbednneubisesbeunsandseansuneiadetade 10.0 10.0 
hie eatin manpeninheenaendimnawte FO Findon nno<e 
ith it dn pcnhitian bth Eide babies thperedio oneeupnbodadsnngondasabsehh: 48.0 10. 0 


Use of Public Law 480 local currency sales proceeds (generated by programs through 
fiscal year 1956) 








[Millions of dollars} 
Total ac- 
cumula- 
tions ! 
Title I: 

ede nbeeniaidedekibntesdbbwetnse 82.7 
Military facilities for common defense. 88. 8 
United States purposes....................-.-.--- incililsdvatbiadcntcaieaeanbuiniaihine anbbiiibildinniea wives 50.0 
I ae ke al) oe ee idadiabehebrasenetine eustadiaid 221.5 
EIEN OOOO oa sc inccccnncciamensnosseasendcneneneocssunenss 23. 4 





1 There have been no releases of Public Law 480 local currencies. 
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Wheat shipments to Yugoslavia! (June 30, 1956) 


[Thousands of dollars] 





Cumula- | Fiscal year 





tive 1956 

Expenditure basis: 

OE: GE GETIIDUSO., .cccccoahncvanssctacpevnautisemsmbnnsnhiecimiean 201. 107 28. 699 

No . .. ond cnncascsenksdpisenabuccesuanisebabiniene ncaa 95. 156 15. 143 

SE PIES «.ccnvducuscénunusdhcipenuccsnianeimiatnememeiietniniamataal SO , Dick insisnsasaia 
Obligation basis: 

"NE GNer OHNE MTIRUIINO wc cccnchccccdcnssecntcqedsanatienanamale 203. 164 21. 260 

Bread grains............... sti ncswcesialpsah sinihidatieietnsintepinsitiiatemeeniiee enema eas 95. 288 10. 300 

BIB os scscus... 

Public Law 480, title I, program basis: 

Total food and agriculture 105. 032 60. 500 

BE ie dvdccdetemedandous 76. 132 41. 200 

ee See... keds Bhs nn oniabiienle née nsendmsismameimeiiaideidaameeanall 10. 800 10. 800 
Public Law 480, title II, program basis: 

EE See SNe ROT IE Riscied cavccbscdeusinn< 0sddacendwemwawsebiumandionkeeline 46. 708) Frcs cig 

Bread grains...............-.- san esse iggalic tn iia tnits ie tie tacit a cetacean 44, OMB ite sli... 

SOUREE IROGIIIIIE, <<. cndnathche+~<ochassemannda nndaeeneddidemendiammaee 1.676. |... dct. 





1 Figures exclude the $65 million emergency food relief program administered by State in fiscal year 1951. 
All pees exclude ocean-transportation costs. 
2 Fish. 


3 Major agriculture in addition to wheat were cotton, coarse grains, tallow, wool, and fertilizer in descend - 
ing order of importance, 


YuGostav CONSUMPTION 
Wheat 


[Thousands of metric tons] 











Wheat and rye 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 
TROIS UROUNS CI) inn nao ccn on ncccnsuesccudensateee nel 109 19 142 
DREGE GURNEE cn tnncnadccnnsusnnesssanacsesinnadaspubenianne 255 474 180 
Imports-.....- Nb puecdlendcnbebeedenteumbabacamibmnamaieasaeai ae 1,114 1, 083 11,555 
iibinsadaseicckstindsanttsddunipnimigneadiannmeedaanil 1, 478 1,576 1,877 
Citi on ccincccesticcnncancaceculsnscseusendeasiaierel 1, 459 1, 434 1, 600 
PU siinithc en cdviocahasncidntdindncondinecdpagiedsiamiaaaliinan 0 0 0 
Ne GREE BRD Gin cc kcccctsconstccuieeneaene naling 19 142 277 
Bsticnntcudducosnsenecnunsasanenuiakntbad madame 1,478 1, 576 1,877 





1 Imports from the U. 8. 8. R. expected to total 470,000 tons. 








10 YUGOSLAVIA 


Cotton 


[Tons] 





U.8. Oper- 
Yugoslav | ations Mis- 

1955-56 forecast, jsions, Yugo- 
1956-57 slauia 











forecast, 
1956-57 
Onuee 1 
Lil baited ner hee TES CRAG Cee éiackdtesewoes 9, 951 21, 429 21, 429 
Beets deliveries. 1, 800 2, 000 2, 000 
Imports. :,............ = 52, 846 51, 416 47, 600 
Consumption........ 43, 168 50, 059 46, 700 
Exports...._... note 0 0 0 
Clesing stocks......... 21, 429 24, 786 24, 329 
Cotton imports: 
Uni EE EEL ee ne ee ee er eee 20, 216 34, 416 32, 000 
Feypt ei dae bible weniger rereiwwwEswieersiUNsWesinkbeicleses= 4, 104 4, 000 2, 600 
y  ERTER ES 2 Oe ee EN 1, 363 2, 000 2, 000 
SL Si inatiach LENE batgnbetigarenetmereaiagnennenpesenen 4, 285 2, 000 2, 000 
Ak Gs NE SU iS i be asee dade Ue aei eee EE Deere Pe 
A dh avnineinnchsuiecsuquenanadeonscousnenusteiiqnabaectinaak 5, 485 |.....- waeebiiconaneieien 
DI cuthi-6cic dite lms da sibnnsibneenneoiin inbememnnntn eames DT adie 
AR TOMS ES SAMAR oe eal SM A eae ase esc eck 580 3, 000 3, 000 
RIE SAMAR. ci dulcUG A nimriecbsnenstenenmnneiacoovennentin 42, 684 45, 416 41, 600 


1 Includes staple fiber as well as raw cotton. 











